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Preparation for Clinical Psychology* 
Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


The perennial and at present most pressing problem of 
clinical psychology continues to be that of adequate training. 
All other difficulties sooner or later return to this base. But 
should we continue to insist upon “trained” psychologists for 
the clinical field? Is there not also need for educated psycholo- 
gists, and are not skill, predisposition, insight and amend 
also essential to successful work? 


Complete preparation for clinical psychology perhaps too 
implicitly assumes professional equipment which is not always 
realized. A good clinician requires broad outlook, specific 
knowledge, general culture, worldly wisdom. The realms and 
instances of clinical application are so diverse that versatility 
and resourcefulness are at a premium. And since some social 
issue is at the core of all casework, the clinician must have a 
sound orientation in social values and meanings. It behooves us, 
therefore, to be more humble than clamorous. The seasoned 
clinician is perhaps one of the most chastened of scientists, 
especially he who has checked his predictions against ultimate 
outcomes in specific cases. 


What is clinical psychology? Symposia, round tables, 
committees, and individuals have voiced various formulations. 
Generally these are too vague; or if precise, too limited. To 
many, clinical psychology means a characteristic scientific 
method having definite fields of application and research. To 
me it means a comprehensive appraisal of the individual based 
on his previous history and present status for purposes of inter- 
preting or facilitating social adjustment and self-realization. 


Reprinted f 1 of C Iti Psychology, Vol. : j - 
Py arg ta ° onsulting Psychology ol. Ill, No. 5, p.. 137-140, 
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This total appraisal ideally includes a review of the constity. 
tional abilities and social antecedents of the individual and his 
developmental history in all aspects, supplemented by appraisal 
of his present constitutional abilities and his acquired habits, 
interests, motives, aptitudes, attitudes, and experiences, all di- 
rected toward the most satisfactory realization of his talents 
in relation to his opportunities. Such an approach should af.- 
ford a realistic inventory of the whole individual in as objective 
terms as present knowledge permits, systematically integrated 
as a total evaluation of his past, present and most probable 
future. The point of view is essentially developmental and 
maturational. It is also biological, educational, occupational and 
social. It requires, obviously, something more than psycho- 
metric determinations. 


Clinical psychology employs conventionalized methods such 
as (1) anamnesis (family, social, medical, developmental, occu- 
pational, avocational), (2) measurement (general ability or dis- 
ability, special abilities or disabilities, aptitudes, attitudes, at- 
tainments, skills, personality), and (3) observation and report 
(behavior, mood, drives, health, address). These and other 
useful techniques are typically used in a survey type of appraisal 
of the unique individual, usually in relation to some particular 
problem of individual adjustment or more general problem of 
individual guidance. To employ such techniques requires sub- 
stantial orientation in the fields of biology, medical science, so- 
cial science, and education, at least, as well as in psychology. 
And in the field of psychology some branches are more relevant 
than others. 


The ultimate goal of teaching, research, and practise in 
clinical psychology is to prevent or correct individual malad- 
justment or to facilitate fulfillment of native predispositions. 
To satisfy these aims requires sound knowledge and broad expe- 
rience concerning people, social institutions, conventional con- 
duct, social-economic standards, individual deviation and mor- 
bid variation. The clinician must be familiar with the variable 
behavior of mankind according to time and place and social 
circumstance. His work must reflect biological, anthropologi- 
cal, historical and cultural orientation as well as a keen outlook 
on the world of men and affairs of today and the trend of hu- 
man destiny. 
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Obviously such work is both scientific and artistic. The 
scientific aspects imply familiarity with previous research, ac- 
quaintance with current investigation, and imagination regard- 
ing future social and scientific trends. The artistic aspects 
are more personal and observational; they involve those more 
subjective aspects of human appraisal that have not yet been 
reduced to precise measurement or ready verification. 


Does this seem too visionary a description of the require- 
ments of a really capable clinical psychologist? Let him an- 
swer who has honestly faced clinical practise in situations where 
every “case” presents fresh problems and demands versatile 
treatment. Even comprehensive preparation in both education 
and experience are not sufficient, for successful clinical work 
demands also certain personal qualifications in the way of sym- 
pathetic personality, a balance of subjective and objective ap- 
proach, plenty of shrewd common sense, and a high degree of 
human empathy. 


The strictly personal qualifications of the clinician are 
rather difficult to enumerate since they depend so much upon 
the type of casework in which the clinician is engaged. These 
considerations are reflected in the clinical description of the 
clinician himself according to his own sex, age, culture, person- 
ality, and the sum of items appraised by him in the type of 
case under his consideration. 


The formal educational requirements are more easily set 
forth. Whether these are reached at one or another of the aca- 
demic levels represented by such conventional standards as 
A.B., M.A., or Ph.D., will depend in large measure on the sub- 
ject-matter encompassed in courses. What these courses offer 
and what the student gets from them has, of course, a definite 
bearing. Comparatively few colleges or universities offer either 
the content or the variety of instruction necessary for facile 
practise in special fields of clinical application. An even more 
severe limitation, perhaps the most serious at the present time, 
is that too few instructors in such courses are themselves in- 
timately experienced in the application aspects of the courses 
taught. 


Psychology yearns to be a science. To succeed it must 
be experimental. This requires laboratory (or equivalent) tech- 
nique. Must the demand for laboratory supplementation of 
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lecture courses in psychology come from the field instead of the 
university? How far can we go in substituting “experience” 
for laboratory discipline? And how do these considerations 
affect the practical skill and resourcefulness of students who 
major in clinical psychology without fundamental drills in tech- 
nique to supplement uncertain theory? Until both general psy. 
chology and its special fields approximate the laboratory re. 
quirements of instruction and practise in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences we shall remain at a distinctly lower level of 
scientific attainment than is at present either desirable or nec- 
essary. 

Our imagination has also been limited as to the numerous 
possible fields of clinical psychological practise. We are still 
dominated by the early liaison between psychology and educa- 
tion. This traditional association has tended to confine clinical 
psychology to the study of children and the public-school ad- 
justments of handicapped pupils. But there need be no such 
limitations of age, condition or purpose. Clinical psychology 
serves, or can serve, all human adjustment, normal or excep- 
tional, in any field of social relationship. Some of these fields, 
of which the public schools constitute but one, may be briefly 
noted as follows: 

(a) Public schools. This field need not be limited to the 
diagnosis or classification of exceptional children (such as the 
feeble-minded, blind, gifted, and so on) of whom there are at 
least seven major varieties. It must some day include classi- 
fication of “normal” children in terms of individual differences 
of abilities and aptitudes. The principle of homogeneous group- 
ings for purposes of more effective mass instruction is already 
accepted in many school systems. 

But mere classification of pupils based on group measure- 
ment must be supplemented by clinical methods. It has been 
said that most normal children are exceptional in some respect, 
just as most exceptional children are normal in most respects. 
The symptom-complex diagnosis of exceptional children must 
be extended to all types and degrees. We need, for example, 
a clinical diagnosis of giftedness comparable to that of mental 
deficiency rather than a psychometric grouping of either. 

In the public-school field there are also broad opportuni- 
ties for the appraisal and classification of teaching personnel, 
for the evaluation of corrective methods (diagnostic teaching), 
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for clinical adjustments of curricula, and so on. A single large 
school system could well and profitably employ most of the clini- 
cal psychologists now available, if they could do the work, and 
give public education an impetus hitherto only dreamed of. 


(b) Public institutions. This area includes those defec- 
tive, delinquent, and dependent classes congregately classed as 
state wards (insane, feeble-minded, delinquent, dependent, crim- 
inal, aged, and so on) in public institutions or under the care of 
state agencies. Here again, a single large state with a well- 
organized public welfare program could profitably employ the 
whole membership of the Clinical Section of the A.A.A.P., with- 
out waste, by assigning them to the immediate problems of 
classification, disposition, treatment, and care which now con- 
front these institutions. Even the private institutions and agen- 
cies of this country could absorb many times their present clini- 
cal personnel. 


(c) Clinics. It is difficult to enumerate the many types 
of clinics, outside of school, welfare and institutional clinics 
where the services of clinical psychologists are now used and 
even more deeply needed. Court clinics alone, child guidance 
clinics alone, not to mention those labeled as mental hygiene, 
domestic relations, personal service, employment, rehabilitation, 
hospital, psychiatric, and so on, offer fields of service only 
faintly tapped at the present time. 


(d) Employment. The industrial field of clinical applica- 
tion is another great area in which there are almost unlimited 
opportunities for clinical psychological usefulness. Here the 
clinical psychologist classifying personnel, in collaboration with 
the industrial psychologist improving methods, might well prc- 
duce our next industrial revolution, if not our present industrial 
salvation. Here we have seen only the beginnings of clinical 
psychology in relation to occupational classification. The plan- 
ning departments of great industries and the public works move- 
ment in state and federal government projects have made but 
little capital of the possibilities of adapting workers in or to 
their employment. With the more effective utilization of labor 
in competitive production the clinical psychologist in business 
and industry may anticipate a professional usefulness that was 
demonstrated in the Army but only faintly capitalized there- 
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after. We may well ponder whether industry has been uncon. 
vinced because psychology was not convincing. 


(e) Public Welfare. The care of the dependent classes 
outside public institutional programs is already a major prob- 
lem of our nation. The aged alone constitute one-tenth of our 
population and will soon constitute one-seventh. Here is a field 
(geriatrics) for the young clinical psychologist that was not 
even thought of ten years ago. Add to these the dependent 
children and the unemployed adults now receiving and here- 
after likely to receive public aid, and again sound economy will 
require systematic classification; and human classification is 
the stock in trade of the clinical psychologist. When social 
casework discovers and employs the services of clinical psy- 
chology, the administration of charitable relief will turn an 
important corner. Witness, for example, the revolution in pe- 
nal management ensuing from casework classification during 
the past twenty years. 


This is only a brief and rather casual enumeration of some 
of the present fields of clinical psychological application with 
scattered hints regarding future development. Can clinical 
psychology capitalize these opportunities? Will our younger 
generation vision and also satisfy these needs? Have they 
the necessary preparation in education and in experience? 
And have they also the personal courage, resourcefulness, pa- 
tience, imagination and altruism essential to such pioneering? 
It seems time to leap the fences of the cloistered “set” inherited 
from pure psychology, harness psychometry to the clinical plow, 
and till the field of human behavior from seed to harvest. 


To accomplish this requires a “psychology in daily life” 
that is realistic and serviceable. To perform these services, 
psychologists must have the courage to leave the quadrangle 
for the marketplace. We must make a marriage, and a con- 
patible one, with social administration, whether scholastic, com- 
mercial or governmental. We must engage in research for what 
we can accomplish rather than for personal sublimation or the 
blandishments of our colleagues. We must view research as 
a means rather than an end, and the problems investigated 
must be vital rather than trifling, human instead of pedantic. 


Modern psychology as the science of all human behavior, 
must attend to genesis and maturation, to deterioration and 
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involution, to morbidity and pathology, in short to the total 
morphology of human growth, arrest and decline. We can 
have no complete psychology which is not related to age, sex, 
race, milieu, and all those details which encompass the group 
and individual differences which must be our major concern. 
Indeed, without better knowledge of these critical variables, 
much of our factual psychology must remain but poorly evalu- 


ated. 

If this is so, then clinical psychology requires the broad- 
est preparation that psychology as a whole and its allied dis- 
ciplines has to offer. For the applications of psychology for 
clinical purposes may at one time or another, in this case or 
that, require knowledge of a specific age level, either sex, a 
particular race, a restricted milieu, some exceptional aptitude, 
or unique behavior which concerns the ad hoc adaptation of this 
individual in that environment at such a time under these cir- 
cumstances. Singularity and syndrome; the one requires analy- 
sis, the other synthesis and clinical psychology must have both. 





Creative expression is something which comes from within, 
developing slowly and showing itself in the personality and 
character of the individual. When educational psychology is 
at work in creative expression, it is at work in a field as broad 
as life itself. The educational psychologist utilizes the creative 
principle which is inherent in every task in order that through 
the creative effort involved, character and personality will be de- 


veloped. 


“The Social aim shall predominate” is the stated Objective 
of our educational programs. The attainment of this objective 
depends upon the growth in character and personality of the 
individuals comprising the group. The creative activity of a 
growing individual is the intangible something which may pre- 
serve and increase the “ego security” of the individual, or 
change failure to success. It has to do with the whole individ- 
ual, and so has integrating power. It is part and parcel of all 
behavior. 

The Binet Review—January, 1940 
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Scouting in an Institution for the 
Mentally Deficient 


S. Roy Heath, Jr., A.B. 
Research Fellow, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Lord Baden-Powell, founder of scouting, once stated that 
“it is the business of the scoutmaster to draw out each boy and 
find out what is in him, and then catch hold of the good and 
develop it to the exclusion of the bad. There is five per cent of 
good even in the worst character. The sport is to find it and 
then develop it on an 80 or 90 per cent basis.” Although this 
grand old man of scouting was referring to variations in char- 
acter, the principle holds for variations in intellect. In fact, 
it is the core around which the training program is constructed 
for subnormal minds. In work with the mentally deficient very 
little can be done in the way of maturing young minds by en- 
vironmental stimulation alone. What can be done, however, 
is to promote a more perfect adjustment of that child to his 
immediate surroundings so that he can utilize effectively what 
degree of intellect he may own. By providing outlets of in- 
terest and activity the institution scout troop is of definite 
value in furthering the adjustment of high grade mentally de- 
ficient boys. 


For the past two years The Training School at Vineland 
has sponsored a standard sized scout troop of thirty-three boys. 
The composition of the group as to levels of social competence, 
mentality, literacy and scout attainments of boys in the troop 
is revealed in the following table. The boys are arranged in 
order of social maturity age from high to low. 


The organization of the troop is fairly simple. The scout- 
master is one of the cottage fathers with long experience in 
handling boys of this type. Other employees act as his assis- 
tants from time to time. Active help in program planning and 
in the weekly meeting itself is given by the Supervisor of Boys. 
This has the added advantage of insuring close cooperation of 
the scout activities with the phases of the boys’ training pro- 
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COMPOSITION OF VINELAND TRAINING SCHOOL SCOUT TROOP 


j IN ORDER OF SOCIAL MATURITY AGE 








Social St. Binet Literacy - im ree = 
Member - os — oy ok Passed roop Troop 

. 31.1 123 7th Star 5 MB. SPL. 9 
: 155 20.1 10.1 4th 2nd 12 P.L. 2 
3 138 354 118 5th 2nd 12 P.L. 2 
4 13.2 19.5 9.8 3rd Tenderft. 0 Scout. 1 
5 120 249 12.2 4th 2nd 12 P.L. 2 
6. 12.0 17.0 101 3rd 2nd 12 Scout. 2 
7. 120 165 8.2 4th Tenderft. 0 Scout. 1 
8 11.7 146 10.0 5th 2nd 12 Scout. 2 
at 9 113 19.9 9.9 4th 2nd 12 P.L. 2 
10. 113 £164 8.7 4th Tenderft. 3 AP.L. 1 
d 1. 4110 221 «2977 Qnd = 2nd-—sidD P.L. 2 
d 12. #4110 #17.7 9.2 3rd 2nd 12 A.P.L 2 
f 13. 10.9 18.3 9.3 3rd Tenderft. 1 A.P.L 1 
' 14. 109 13.7 103 4th Tenderft. 0 Scout. % 
d 15. 10.8 20.7 9.9 4th 2nd 12 A.P.L 2 
16. 108 203 16.0¢ 10th 2nd 12 Scout 2 
. 17. 104 21.7 7.7 ist Tenderft. 3 Scout. 2 
- 18. 10.0 32.4 9.1 0 Tenderft. 3 Scout. 2 
' 19. 10.0 203 7.8 2nd 2nd 12 Scout 2 
’ 20. 100 18.4 6.8 0  Tenderft. 3 Scout. 2 
d 21. 10.0 15.9 8.7 3rd 2nd 12 Scout. 2 
22. 10.0 15.6 9.8 4th Tenderft. 3 Scout. 2 
y 23. 10.0 15.3 9.6 4th Tenderft. 0 Scout 1 
- 24. 9.7 12.9 7.8 2nd Tenderft. 0 Scout. %, 
; 25. 9.3 18.3 11.0 4th Tenderft. 3 Scout 2 
wae 26. 9.3 15.3 8.8 0 Tenderft. 0 Scout i 
s § 27. 9.2 13.7 8.7 3rd Tenderft. 8 Scout 2 
. rr 28. 9.0 175 103 5th Tenderft. 4 Scout 2 
: 29. 9.0 15.5 7.2 ist Tenderft. 3 Scout. 2 
, ; 30. 89 19.7 103 5th 2nd 12 Scout 2 
7 31. 8.6 14.2 8.3 2nd Tenderft. 0 Scout 1 
: 32. 78 181 6.8 0 Tenderft. 0 Scout Y% 

- | 33. 4.8* 18.7 113 4th Tenderft. 3 Scout 2 

& 
; *Motor handicap S.P.L. = Senior Patrol Leader 


as Sart ern 


P.L. = Patrol Leader 
A.P.L. = Assistant Patrol Leader 
M. B. = Merit Badge 


fConstitutionally inferior, 
not feeble-minded. 


gram. Each group of eight boys has one of their number desig- 
nated as the Patrol Leader, another as his assistant. Still another 
boy, the Senior Patrol Leader, presides in the meeting routine. 

A two-hour meeting is held one night each week in the 
School’s gymnasium. Here take place the opening and clos- 
ing ceremonies, personal and patrol inspection, games, drills, 
demonstrations, instruction in scout tasks, short talks by lead- 
ers, and various inter-patrol and individual contests. These 
troop meetings are planned each week in a one-hour session 
of the “leaders council” consisting of the Scoutmaster and As- 
sistants, the Boy’s Supervisor, the Senior Patrol Leaders and 
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the four Patrol Leaders. Also, at this time long-term planning 
is discussed and guidance in leadership is offered. Another 
essential part of the scout program is the weekly patrol meet- 
ing. With only remote supervision the patrol leader plans and 
conducts a one-hour separate meeting of his patrol members, 
These get-togethers resemble the “club” meeting in most re. 
spects except that the Patrol Leader also gives instruction in 
various scout tests. Here also the patrol has a chance to prac- 
tice for inter-patrol contests. 


As for the troop weekly meeting itself, the rituals which 
open and close the meetings have been found to be of definite 
value. They have an aesthetic appeal of unity, precision and 
rhythm as well as the recognition value that each participant 
receives. The meeting is opened with the appropriate bugle 
calls, the Patrol Leaders’ parade, and the presentation of patrol 
canes by the Scoutmaster to the Patrol Leaders. At the clos- 
ing ceremony, individual scouts are called upon to lead the 
recitation of the oath and law, and to preside at the flag parade 
just previous to the Scoutmaster’s benediction and taps. The 
results of the weekly inspection have proved gratifying not 
only to the troop leaders but also to the cottage mothers and 
fathers, as the scouts have taken more interest in the care of 
their dress and person. 


It is largely in the advancement and test program that 
mentally deficient scouts show their limitations. Most of them 
have little trouble with the tenderfoot test as rote memory 
work is fairly easy for them. Half of the troop are at least 
second-class. But most of the scouts cannot master first-class 
requirements well enough to pass the minimum standards. 
First-class aid and cooking can be passed after intensive indi- 
vidual training. Judging is difficult, but first-class signaling 
and mapping are the most difficult of all. No doubt some of 
the merit badges could be passed after hard work. Since prac- 
tically none can go further than the Star Scout rank and with 
no hope of reaching Life or Eagle ranks, it not felt feasible to 
emphasize work beyond the First-Class rank. As can be seen 
from the table, less than half of our scouts can read as well 
as the fourth grade level. It is for this reason that most of 
the training is done by word of mouth rather than use of man- 
uals. 
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Leaving out the abstract material in the standard scout 
advancement program, there remains an adundance of activities 
of a concrete nature. The high grade mentally deficient boy is 
at his best in activities where continuous drill is necessary for 
their perfection. In fact, in demonstrations and military drills 
the institution troop will often excel troops composed of normal 
boys simply because the more intelligent person tires so quickly 
of monotonous activity and therefore simply does not take the 
necessary time for the polishing of a performance. 

As to outdoor work, the institutional child does not have 
all the opportunities to get away from the immediate environ- 
ment that the everyday boy does. Therefore, in the institution, 
hikes and camping trips are eagerly awaited. Mental retarda- 
tion does not seem to lessen a boy’s enthusiasm for exploring 
swamps, improvising creek bridges or sliding down sand dunes. 
Supervision is really necessary in all off-grounds activities as 
mentally deficient boys can not be expected to use good judg- 
ment in emergencies or to exercise satisfactory control over 
one another. 

Scout work in its various phases aids in producing more 
stable boys in respect to mental hygiene, in that: 


1.) The scouts tend to have a happier outlook. There is 
something to which they can look forward each week. The 
scout program has provided a greater variety of ways for the 
boys to spend their energy pleasantly. 


2.) The incidental recognition received often aids in sta- 
bilizing their behavior. One is proud to be pointed out as a 
scout and to wear the uniform. Here is a socially acceptable 
form of commanding attention. The sense of power that the 
boy officer receives in self-assertions gives a feeling of worth. 
More than one serious behavior problem has been cured by 
the outlets provided in the scout troop. 


3.) The influence of the scout oath and law has definitely 
been felt. The scout has a code of living toward which to aim. 
He makes much of the fact that he is trusted since he is a 
scout. His moral code is on a higher level. 


4.) The institution boy, especially those of higher grade. 
longs to be “normal,” to do the same things that “normal” boys 
on the outside do. One of the greatest single benefits the scout- 
ing program has had on our scouts as individuals has been the 
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tendency to build self-respect. They wear the same uniform 
that one million other boys do. They camp, have meetings, 
attend rallys, just as “normal” scouts do. They compete with 
non-institutional troops in the neighborhood and just as often 
win. They, too, “belong.” 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Sixty-Fourth Annual Convention 


of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency 


will be held in 
Atlantic City, May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1940 


Headquarters will be at Haddon Hall 


The presiding officers are: President—Fred Kuhlman, Ph.D., 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Vice-President—Meta L. Anderson, Ph.D., 
Newark, New Jersey; Secretary-Treasurer—E. Arthur Whitney, 
M.D., Elwyn, Pennsylvania; Chairman Committee on Arrange- 
ments—George B. Thorn, Vineland State School, Vineland, N. J. 
Applications for membership should be made not later than 
May 15, to Dr. James Lewald, Laurel, Maryland. 


The program has been prepared with great care and prom- 
ises to be one of the best the Association has presented. It is 
too full to be reprinted here, however. Time has been allowed 
for relaxation, visiting and recreation. There will be exhibits 
of an especially interesting nature both from the institutional 
and special class angle. Moving pictures, etc. 
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New Jersey Cares for Her Children* 


The date of March 24, 1939 marked the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the creation of the State Board of Children’s Guardians. 
This fact itself, reflecting forty years of continuous service to 
dependent children of New Jersey, is sufficient to provoke the 
thinking of the increasing number of people who are interested 
in this work. In 1899 there were 403 children under care; in 
1939 there were 33,750. During the first year the cost was ap- 
proximately $2,500; during the past year the cost was $6,114,- 
386.06. 


When faced with these bare figures, indicating such great 
increases in both case load and cost, the question might rea- 
sonably be expected: are they necessary? However, these fig- 
ures have only a limited meaning unless they are translated into 
human values. The question should be: are they justified? 


The State Board was created for a specific purpose: to meet 
the needs of dependent children. Unless the entire thinking of 
the people is wrong, the figures are sufficient to prove that these 
needs still exist. The constant challenge to the State Board 
lies in how these needs are being met. 


Into the life of every child there is written the sum total 
of human want. Each individual is representative of life in its 
mental, physical and spiritual phases. Individual differences 
arise from the various degrees to which these phases are ex- 
pressed; and individual needs arise from what is required to 
bring these various phases to the balance necessary to a normal 
life. Thus, the Board of Guardians must be prepared to provide 
for the needs of all children while giving care to each child. 


The development and maintenance of a program which will 
answer this challenge is a tremendous but essential task. To 
know what should be done cannot mean that it is done, but it 
does provide an objective to be attained and a means of mea- 
suring what has been accomplished. To this extent each year’s 





*We are printing a few poregreabe dealing with health problems, from the very in- 
formative Annual Report of the New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians, Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. 
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activity finds its true meaning in relation to what has gone 
before, but brings to view, in itself, new evidences of progress 
toward the desired ideal... . 


THE HEALTH PROBLEM 


In the first place this group is a child population which 
is more subject to illness than adults. These childhood illnesses 
also more frequently result in prolonged or permanent disability 
such as cardiac or some crippling condition. Even so-called 
minor ailments, such as infected tonsils or teeth may, at this 
formative period, result in some serious retardation of growth 
or the development of a life-long handicap. 


Added to the hazard of age is the social and economic 
background. These children come from the lowest income 
groups and have often run the gamut of inadequate shelter and 
food and parental care. Some of them have had long years of 
illness and crippling. They come from those poor homes that 
have twice as much illness and many more babies and babies’ 
deaths than the homes of greater income. They have never 
had enough medical care. In their crowded quarters they have 
in many instances been in close contact for months with a tu- 
berculous father or mother. 


In viewing this problem of meeting the health needs of the 
children, consideration must always be given to the two-fold 
program administered by the Board of Guardians. In the De- 
pendent Children’s Department, which is concerned with the 
court-committed cases forming the lesser portion of the popu- 
lation, the State as legal guardian may expend whatever amount 
might be reasonably necessary to meet the need for hospital, 
medical or dental care. In the Home Life Department, however, 
grants are made on a budget basis, and all funds allowed for 
the maintenance of the children must be paid directly to the 
mother or other woman with whom they live. Thus, for the 
first group of children the only general limitation on available 
health service is reasonableness of cost; while for the second 
group the need for health care must be predicted as a part of 
the budget grant, and the services must be paid for by the 
mother from the amount she receives for the children. 


Practically the same health needs are present among both 
these groups of children, and so far as possible, no differentia- 
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tion is made in the kind and extent of care which is given. 


THE VARIED NEEDS 


The health needs of these children cover the entire field 
of sicknesses and disabilities which may be expected in a group 
of over thirty thousand. There are the defects that can be 
located and corrected immediately, such as dental cavities, de- 
fective vision and diseased tonsils. Susceptibility to small-pox 
and diphtheria can also be determined at once and protection 
provided. Then there are the children with more chronic con- 
ditions needing treatment and medical supervision over long 
periods. These are the cardiacs, crippled, children with con- 
genital syphilis or beginning tuberculosis infection, diabetes, 
asthma, mental disease, or other deficiency. The unpredictable 
and often sudden illnesses of the child in his home, the injuries 
sustained in accidents, and conditions requiring hospitalization 
and operation are also emergency health situations that must 
be met. 


As milk is one of the most essential foods of childhood and 
is the source of so many diseases if production is not properly 
supervised, the safeguarding of the milk supply is an important 
factor in maintaining these children’s health. In addition to 
these protective and curative measures is the need, on the posi- 
tive side, for education and training in healthful ways of liv- 
ing and the building of wholesome attitudes. 


FACILITIES FOR HEALTH CARE 


In order to meet these varied health needs, it has been nec- 
essary to provide not only adequate medical facilities, both in 
quantity and quality, but also a system of compensation for 
health services that would be as fair as possible to all concerned 
and operate with a minimum of friction. This could never have 
evolved if the Board had not had, from the very outset, the 
whole-hearted interest and cooperation of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, hospitals and the allied health interests of every com- 
munity. : 
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PROFESSIONAL CONSULTATION AND SERVICE 


Due to the more precise nature of dental work, facilities 
have been developed somewhat more in detail than those jn 
the other fields of health activities. No dental work is done 
for any child until an estimate of the necessary treatment, and 
its cost, has been properly approved. Within the past two 
years a group of five consultant dentists, located in different 
sections of the State, have rendered valuable service as to any 
professional question that might arise. They act also as inter. 
preters of the Board’s dental program to the public and to their 
own professional body. To improve the standards of dental 
service and to make for a more individualized relationship be- 
tween the dentist and the Board, a system of “spot-checking” 
estimates by these consultants has been recently initiated. This 
procedure has received very favorable response from the den- 
tists whose work has been reviewed in this way, as they are 
always apprised of the findings of the consultant examinations. 


AGENCIES FOR CARE AND TREATMENT 


Special fees for State Board children have always been 
made available by the hospitals in the State. Within the past 
nine years, however, every hospital has been visited and individ- 
ual rate arrangements made on the basis of costs and hospital 
subsidies from public funds. During the past five years these 
rates have been readjusted on a more equitable scale, and bet- 
ter working relationships developed throughout the State. 


The community and county nursing services have also co- 
operated without stint in assisting with the health care of our 
children. As a usual thing, these services are given without 
cost to the Board. In Monmouth County the Organization for 
Social Service, having a staff of public health nurses, has as- 
sisted in assuming supervisory responsibility for all health work 
of the children within that county. _ 


The Crippled Children’s Commission, the Rehabilitation 
Commission, and the Commission for the Blind have also 
assisted us whenever possible with the handicapped children. 
From the State Department of Health there is made available 
counsel on communicable disease, local health problems, milk 
supplies, and kindred matters. .. . 
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Book Review 


GARRISON, KARL C. The Psychology of Exceptional Children, 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1940), pp. xiii— 
351. 


As the title of this book suggests, the exceptional child is 
given another psychological review in the light of modern re- 
search. Needless to state that the exceptional child as herein 
discussed includes the gifted or superior, the mentally and edu- 
cationally retarded, the delinquent, the emotionally maladjusted, 
the deaf, the blind, the crippled, the children of lowered vitality 
as well as those children showing special defects or abilities. 


The plan of this volume is to treat each of these groups 
separately, discussing the nature or definition of the problem 
and then elaborating upon each problem. The book is meritori- 
ous in this respect although, through necessity, the treatment 
of each is too brief to acquaint a new reader with the greatness 
and scope of the problems involved. 


Throughout the volume the philosophy that permeates is 
that the individual should be permitted to develop in harmony 
with his possibilities, interests and needs so that he will be more 
efficient both as an individual and as a member of a social group. 
Also, the author is very much aware of the fact that school 
success is not the ideal and sole achievement if it be secured at 
the expense of a lack in development of a well balanced per- 
sonality and in the development of greater social competence. 
From these chapters a reader becomes cognizant of the author’s 
view that social development and social competence are fore- 
most considerations in dealing with exceptional children. How- 
ever, the reader also is confronted with the lack of suggestions 
in the determination of this social growth and competence. The 
reviewer of this book is, indeed, aware of the very few methods 
available for measuring social competence and normal growth. 
However, it is suggested that The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale, referred to in this volume, is the best available tool today 
and undoubtedly would be found a most valuable measurement 
of social growth for parents, teachers and institutional people 
dealing with exceptional children to reveal social growth from 
the very first contact with the child to the final status after a 
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program of treatment had been applied. It is only through the 
use of such organized scales can one analyze an exceptional 
child adequately in the light of his handicap and provide a wel 
rounded program of training suitable for his social growth and 
happiness. Such training should parallel the academic traip. 
ing so that a child’s handicap might be surmounted as much as 
possible. 

Although this book is a splendid over-all treatment or in- 
troduction to the problems of exceptional children, the reviewer 
feels that although several footnote references are cited 
throughout, it might be enhanced in its usefulness as a college 
textbook if additional bibliographic references were cited at 
the close of each chapter. So much material is currently pub- 
lished that would adequately supplement the chapters and would 
stimulate greater interest and discussion among students get- 
ting their initial introduction to this problem of exceptional 
children. 

H. ROBERT OTNESS 
The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 


V.T.S. on Record Again! 


“Happiness first, all else follows.” An excellent motto, and 
one which is a constant challenge to all those whose hearts 
are with The Training School. 

The effort to live up to our motto yields a triple return: 
first, the happiness of the children; second, the consequent sat- 
isfaction of the employees; and third, the continual advance- 
ment of the School as a result of the introduction of new meth- 
ods and new equipment. 

The most recent evidence of the truth of the above state- 
ment is the Willcox-Gay Recordio which Dr. Doll has brought 
into the Institution. Its first demonstration was at our em- 
ployee’s party held in upper Garrison Hall. Imagine the thrill 
we all experienced when we heard our own Training School 
Band playing “The Marine’s March” with not one band boy in 
the building—only what appeared to be a portable victrola with 
two electric cords attached. And then we all watched the re- 
cording of Mrs. Aker singing “The Lord’s Prayer,” which was 
immediately played back to us. Perhaps the greatest thrill of 
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the evening was when the entire group recorded our own “Good- 
night Song.” 

The second demonstration proved even more satisfactory 
than the first, for it was for the children at Friday morning 
assembly. Too bad more people couldn’t have been in the back 
of the auditorium when Mrs. Aker’s recording was played! First 
they heard Miss Nellie’s piano introduction, and then they heard 
Mrs. Aker singing. How many boys and girls looked first at 
the box in the front of the auditorium and then, with question 
marks written all over their faces, turned around to make sure 
Mrs. Aker hadn’t moved from her seat in the back of the room. 
Yes, she was still there, sitting quietly while she listened to her 
singing. Next, Angelo sang a solo which was recorded. And 
then Miss Nellie recorded a piano solo. Such excitement as 
these and a selection by the entire assembly were played back! 
It’s fun to see yourself and your friends in movies, but it’s 
really thrilling to hear familiar voices; and our children obvi- 
ously appreciated this. And judging from conversations about 
us, every child anticipates showing his talents at the next op- 
portunity. 

Won’t it be fun for us who love The Training School to be 
able to hear our band, the children’s choruses, or our Goodnight 
Song whenever we feel lonesome? These are the sentiments of 
an institution such as ours, the permanent recording of which 
is precious beyond measure. Yes, The Training School is in- 
deed going on record(s)! 

F.C. M. 


Notes from the News Sheet* 


I am interested in my work at the poultry. My special work is with 
the raising of broilers. This is a very busy season of the year for us as 
we have hundreds of baby chicks. They have to be given good care and 
kept warm and given special feed to eat. It is just as important, too, that 
their houses are kept clean as it is for ours. Soon they will be big enough 
to leave the brooder houses and go out in the pens. We are also tearing 
down one of the big, old chicken houses and then there will be a new one 
built in its place. 


The title of my article is “A Good Record.” On the first Sunday in 
April, Mr. Nash read the names of the boys from the different cottages 
who had made special progress during the past year, and also in just what 
way they had improved. In Robison we had two boys who were on the 
Ladder List and they are in what we call the Honor Dormitory. I am one 
of them. I believe in a good record and do my best to be a good trust- 
worthy boy. 





mn ee copies of the notes as gathered by the children, for their monthly News 
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I am just new at the Training School and I am in Robison Cottage 
I have made a lot of friends among the boys and the teachers. Every one 
has been very friendly to me. I enjoy the good times that we have to. 
gether at the cottage. 


We have started our spring planting. A lot of the seeds have to be 
started in the hot house and then transplanted to the outside hot beds ang 
then later to the irrigation. So far we have planted cabbage, onions, let. 
tuce and potatoes. Altogether that is real work. 


The Branson boys are playing baseball every night after supper. On 
Wednesday night, April 10th, there was a very fine teachers’ entertainment, 
There were several very lovely musical numbers presented by Mrs. Aker, 
Mr. Swartley’s classes demonstrated several very excellent drills and some 
tumbling and pyramids. It was a long and interesting entertainment. The 
final number was a very funny sketch. I was in the dumb-bell drill and 
was very pleased to take part. 


I am keeping busy these days digging up our garden and laying bricks 
around it. A pretty good job, we boys think. I am helping to make a 
birdhouse, too. It will be white and red when it is finished. I find time to 
roller skate and play ball. I go to school every day and learn new band 
pieces. I am always happy when I have such things to do. 


Last Saturday night we had a very nice party which we have had 
planned for some time. We invited Mr. Heath and Mr. Deacon and Miss 
Meiser. We invited some big boys too and we had lots of fun playing 
games. At nine o’clock we had a dandy lunch of sandwiches and coffee. 
Bedtime came too soon for all of us. 


I have been given special charge of my dormitory. I have special 
duties in the cottage and this is one of them. I take care of keeping it 
clean. Every Saturday I do something special in cleaning it. I also keep 
the spreads on the beds nice and straight. I like the job very much. 


Well, Mr. Holden told the boys that if they were especially good there 
would be a surprise for us, so we all tried to do our very best. While we 
were in the bathroom after supper cleaning our teeth Mr. Holden was get- 
ting the moving picture machine ready. That was our surprise. He showed 
us four or five reels. Last Saturday we got to work on our gardens. We 
cleaned them out and dug them up and put better soil from the barn on 
them and then smoothed them out. After the work was done the boys 
played marbles. I am reading a book called “Peter Has Courage” and it 
is very exciting. 


I have been listening to the baseball games on the radio. The teams 
are down South now in training for the season that opens tomorrow. I fol- 
low the Yankees. Their first game is with the Philadelphia Athletics. 
I hope the Yanks can win the pennant again this year. I am interested 
in our team, too. I hope they can win a lot of games for we like to see 
them play on our field each night. 


On April 2nd Miss March took three of us girls down town for supper 
at the Bar-B-Q Circle. It is a very nice place. And afterwards we went 
to the Landis Theater and saw Jackie Cooper in “What a Life” and we all 
enjoyed ourselves very much. This nice weather we are skating outside. 


Last Wednesday night some of the teachers got up a lovely entertain- 
ment and all the girls went over to the Hall to see it. There were quite a 
lot of girls and boys and some of the employees took part in it. 
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